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Kau Claire has a revised teacher’s contract. The 
rights of the teacher are recognized therein. It 
has a thirty-day release clause. Darling is on the 
job. 

About the time this issue reaches subscribers 
the matter of whether Cary or Callahan shall rule 
the educational roost will have been determined by 
the electorate of Wisconsin. 

There is absolutely no economic, moral cr other 
reason for a lower teacher’s wage this year than 
last. Quite the contrary is true. The supply is 
less and the demand is greater. 

It’s the rural school that needs our best-paid 
men and women as teachers, advisers and inspect- 
The secondary school can easily run itself 
for a while and let the country have the benefit of 
the funds now expended on the city system. 


O's. 


An institution is writing school boards that they 
have “lots of good timber” among their graduates 
for principalships and superintendencies. An- 
other convincing item indicating a “large” supply 
of teaching material. But the roll-call September 
1, next, will prove quite the contrary. 


One aspiring principal says he has fifty applica- 


tions out for a job! Vacancy or no vacancy, he 
applies. That’s why many school boards think 
there are plenty of teachers. Indiscriminate ap- 
plications are useless, unethical, misleading, de- 
ceiving to boards and detrimental to the profes- 
Cut them out. 


sion. 


The secretary of the state city-board organiza- 
tion is asking for a rating, salary, ete., of each and 
every teacher in all cities of Wisconsin! What’s 
the hig idea? One city superintendent said, “This 
is a big job even for my own board, and | do not 


propose to hawk the standings of individual teach- - 
ers all over the state.” 
A Minnesota paper says Uncle Sam spends his 
money like this: 
Past wars 
luture wars 
EDUCATION 
Other items 
Is it true? If it is, 


what a shame! 


The “crook” in the teaching profession is a rare 
article, but he is there—so is she. Dodging obli- 
gations, falsifying records, misquoting references, 
and even forging recommendations, are not un- 
known to us in our work. However, it is the two 
per cent only who are in this class; the ninety- 
eight per cent are square as a die. But look out, 
school boards and superintendents, for that two 
per cent! 

This is the season for school officers to beware 
of tlie “to-whom-it-may-concern” recommenda- 
tions presented by candidates. Get your informa- 
tion from the source. Don’t rely upon personal 
interviews alone, nor base your decision upon the 
“quantity” of testimonials presented by the aspi- 
rani. ‘There are those who know as much about 
teachers as you do about your own business. Get 


their judgment before deciding. 


Play the game square, teachers. When you have 
signed a contract, let that settle the matter for 
another year. And don’t come whining around 
afterward when you are offered $400 more a year 
for a better job. You are the architect of your 
own game. If the salary offered is not in your 
judgment what you can get elsewhere, have the 
courage to say “no,” and thus save your own repu- 
tation and that of the profession. Do thai! 


Here are three splendid resolutions adopted at 
the meeting of city school boards: 

“That the present scale of teachers’ salaries, as 
reflected in the better paid schools of the state, be 
maintained. 

“That as soon as possible city teachers be re- 
quired a preparation of three years above high 
school training, for grade teaching; and four years 
above, for high school teaching. 

“Advocation of a salary based on qualifications 
and individual merit, rather than experience.” 
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Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 
PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 


al iii 


THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL HABITS OF PUPILS 


A survey has been made of the out-of-school 
habits of pupils in the elementary schools and the 
high school at La Crosse. Particular attention has 
been paid to the habits of pupils in respect to the 
amount of time devoted to sleep and the regularity 
of retiring at night and arising in the morning. 

In commenting on the results of the survey, the 
superintendent calls attention to the fact that each 
pupil in the schools costs the city $72.70. Any 
pupil who fails of promotion because of wasteful 
habits of living and is required to repeat a grade, 
costs the city an additional $72.70. Such a pupil 
is an added burden upon his parents, too, because 
they must support him for an additional year. 
The superintendent concludes that it is a matter 
of public concern how pupils spend their time out- 
side of school, and his position appears to us to 
be entirely sound. A child who is being educated 
at public expense is morally obligated to do his 
level best to utilize to the greatest possible extent 
all the advantages which are offered him. If he is 
only half there most of the time because he is not 
physically fit, owing to wasteful health habits, then 
he is squandering public funds, and the taxpayers 
have a right to demand that he modify his habits 
so that he can keep himself in condition to do the 
best work of which he is capable, or leave the 
school. 

This will sound terribly radical to some readers, 
who hold to the view that when a pupil is out of 
school he can do as he pleases and it is nobody’s 
business. This would be true if he were not profit- 
ing by the bounty of the public; but when he taxes 
somebody $72.70 every year for his education, he 
can not be so cocky in regard to his independence. 

The writer has long maintained (and he does 
not now see any reason to change his view) that 
when a pupil attends a school supported at public 
expense, he assumes an obligation to keep himself 
in such shape and conduct himself in such a man- 
ner that he can make the most of the opportuni- 
ties which are offered him. It is certain that peo- 
ple are coming more and more to take this point 
of view. This is the basis upon which Superin- 
tendent McCormick makes an appeal to children 
to observe hygienic rules of living so that they 
may keep themselves fit for school work. It would 
be of advantage if school people everywhere could 
make pupils and their parents see that no one who 
lives in such a way as to reduce his vitality is en- 
titled to receive an education at public expense. 


AN APOLOGY DEMANDED 


Recently the national director of the American 
Legion made the statement in an address that 
there were 8,000 disloyal teachers in the United 
States, some of whom are in the colleges and uni- 
versities. We wrote the gentleman for definite 
information regarding the way in which he discov- 
ered that there were 8,000 disloyal teachers. His 
secretary replied that the director “is not yet 
ready to give out the names of teachers of ques- 
tionable loyalty.” In the absence of definite infor- 
mation, we take the liberty of saying that there 
are not 8,000 disloyal teachers in this country. In 
the performance of our duties, we address a good 
many teachers in the course of a year, and we can 
not recall having had any expression from a 
teacher or any body of teachers which would indi- 
cate that they were disloyal. We believe the charge 
is untrue. 

Of course, no one would be so foolish as to say 
that there are no disloyal teachers; but that there 
are 8,000 of them is highly improbable. Who has 
made a survey of teachers in this country so that . 
he can say positively that there are 8,000 disloyal 
ones? We asked that question of the director, and 
the question was completely ignored. The proba- 
bilities are that no such survey has been made, and 
that nobody knows how many disloyal teachers 
there are. At best it is probably a wild guess. 
Those who are working with teachers all the time 
do not believe that there are 8,000 disloyal teach- 
ers in this country; how people who are not work- 
ing with them at all, except remotely and entirely 
from the outside, can say that there are so many 
is beyond us. 


THE STUDY OF MANKIND 


It will doubtless be accepted as a truism by the 
readers of these Comments that any teacher who 
knows the story of the development of the human 
race will be a better teacher, other things being 
equal, than one who does not know the story. One 
cannot think of a subject taught in the elementary 
or high school or in the college which could not be 
enriched by a teacher who could draw illustrations 
from the experiences of mankind in trying to solve 
the problems of life. Even so mechanical a sub- 
ject as algebra can be illumined by a teacher who 
knows the réle that algebra has plaved in helping 
men to gain a mastery of their environments. And 
when it comes to the teaching of literature, geogra- 
phy, household arts and all other content subjects 
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—how can they be taught richly unless a teacher 
can draw upon the history of the race for illu- 
minating illustrations? How can any one help a 
pupil to adapt himself readily and fully to present- 
day life unless the resources of the past can be util- 
ized to interpret conditions in the present, and to 
impress lessons of ethical, moral and social living? 

These reflections have been incited by reading 
two historical books which have recently appeared. 
One is Wells’ “Outline of History” (The Mac- 
Millan Company) which tells the story of the de- 
velopment of life on the earth, and especially the 
development of the human race. Most persons 
think of history as a rather dry catalogue of dates 
and names. Such persons are afraid to venture 
on the reading of history because it was so dull 
when they studied it in school that they cannot 
believe they would derive any pleasure from brows- 
ing in a history book. ‘They would be happily sur- 
prised if they would take a look at this book by 
Wells. The experience of the author in telling 
stories has enabled him to present the history of 
mankind in a captivating way; but he has not dis- 
torted facts in order to heighten story effects. His 
hook differs from the typical text-book in history 
in respect to the selection of the facts treated and 
the style in which they are presented. The book 
may be commended to every teacher, whether he 
teaches younger or older pupils, and no matter 
what subject he teaches. 

The writer has had pleasure in reading another 
history which is as illuminating as it is fascinat- 
ing. Edwin Markham, whose poem, “The Man 
with the Hoe,” is probably familiar to all teachers, 
has told the story of the development of America 
in a captivating way. His “The Real America” 
(William H. Wise & Co.) reveals the touch of the 
literary artist as well as of the student of human 


nature and of history. The book reads like a 
novel, but the characters and events are real, and 
they are accurately described and narrated. Here 


is a fountain from which every teacher in an 
American school can draw knowledge for illustra- 
tion and inspiration every day. 

Many teachers who have studied American his- 
tory have become familiar only with its skeleton. 
They know the names of the bones, and they have 
some acquaintance with the structure of the thing, 
but they do not feel the spirit and romance of 
America. They have been so absorbed in trying 
to remember names and dates that they have not 
caught the spirit of the American nation. They 
do not feel a glowing enthusiasm for the ideals of 
American life. How can such persons develop a 
love for our country among their pupils? If they 
could gain the point of view which Mr. Markham 
presents in his “The Real America,” they could 
arouse greater appreciation of and devotion to 
\merican institutions than they will ever be able 
to do when they simply teach the dry, colorless 
facts of American history. 


OUT-OF-DATE ADVICE 
State Treasurer Johnson is reported in the 
newspapers as recommending that the state of Wis- 
consin should abandon all attempts to have rural 
schools consolidated. Instead of consolidation, he 
advises the establishment of new one-room rural 
schools so that every rural home will be close to 
such a school. He says that people will think 
more of the school if it is in their immediate vicin- 
ity than if it is located half a dozen miles away. 
We hope that no community will follow this ad- 
vice, if it has actually been given. A farmer who 
has the welfare of his children at heart will think 
better of a first-rate school located five miles away 
than of a tenth-rate school located at the turn of 
the road. Any good school that his children at- 
tend every day will be close enough so that he will 
feel a personal interest in it. And when he sees 
what superior intellectual, social and hygienic ad- 
vantages he and his children gain from a well- 
equipped, well-conducted graded school, as com- 
pared with a poorly-equipped, isolated school, he 
will not fail to give it his support. Such a school 
will be of direct service to him in his business as 
a farmer, whereas the one-room school can hardly 
ever be of any help to him. Of course, if a one- 
room school could have a great teacher, like Mrs. 
Harvey of the Porter School, it could be of service 
to the citizens as well as the children of the com- 
munity; but how many one-room rural schools in 
the state of Wisconsin can or do secure such teach- 
? What virtue is there in shutting one’s eyes 
to facts as they are and suggesting a program 
based on an ideal which never has been, and prob- 
ably never can be, attained ? 


ers 


A HIGH SCHOOL CREED 


It is impressive, and likewise gratifying, to ob- 
serve the great variety of interesting experiments 
relating to the government of pupils which are 
being made in the elementary and_ secondary 
schools of the state. Every day one reads of one 
or more new suggestive plans which are being 
tested in different schools. 

As an illustration of a useful method of seeur- 
ing the co-operation of pupils in the management 
of schools, mention may be made of a plan which 
is being tried in the high school at Wausau. The 
pupils are organized into clubs, and they compete 
with one another in activities to promote the wel- 
fare of the school as a Considerable in- 
genuity is displayed by these clubs in devising ways 
to increase courtesy, good taste, and scholarship 
among all the pupils of the school. Striking 
posters are designed which seek to impress desira- 
ble qualities of courtesy and good taste and to pro- 
mote scholarship. One of these posters contains 
the following: 


whole. 


“BOYS! 
“We want you to— 
“1. Remove your hat when indoors. 
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“2. Remove hats when talking to us. 

“3. Remember doors are heavy. 

“4, Remember ‘Ladies First.’ 

“5. ‘Tip hat in salutation. 

“6, Await your turn in speaking. 

“Signed. ‘TEACHERS AND GIRLS.” 

Immediately after this poster appeared, the boys 

prepared a poster containing the following: 


“GIRLS! 


“1. Be more observing. 

“2. You know there is equal suffrage. 

“3. Cigarettes are better than the lip-stick. 

“4, Your door is the Kast door. 

“5, Give us a chance.” 

After the boys exhibited their poster, the girls 
prepared a second one containing the following: 

“Investigation shows that three girls in H. 3. 
use lip-sticks. How many boys smoke cigarettes ? 
Also, Boys, we do not use lip-stick in your pres- 
ence. Why do you use cigarettes in ours?” 

When boys and girls take these matters into 
their own hands and deal with them as ingeniously 
as the pupils in the high school at Wausau are do- 
ing, some good results will certainly be achieved. 

It is within bounds to say that pupils will be 
much more deeply affected by such methods as are 
being tried in the Wausau school than they will be 
by exhortation or condemnation from teachers. 

There is no limit to the variety of ways in which 
the method and spirit exhibited in the Wausau 
school can be applied in different schools. There 
is a subtle psychology in this plan of procedure. 
A pupil who tries to work out a poster to impress 
courtesy or good taste, or to encourage habits of 
application to school work, will have desirable 
qualities impressed upon him more deeply than if 
he should simply listen to some one talk about 
these qualities. It is of great service to have all 
the pupils in a school thinking about ways and 
means of illustrating in a striking way good quali- 
ties of conduct and good habits in intellectual 
work. 


THE COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 


In response to an editorial on the function of 
the normal schools with relation to the rural 
schools which appeared in the February issue of 
the Journal, Mr. J. H. Lasher, principal of the 
Langlade County Normal School, has described 
what his school is doing for the improvement of 
the rural schools in his county. The writer is so 
favorably impressed with this work that it is pre- 
sented in condensed form below. If every county 
normal school would follow suit, many of the 
problems of rural schools which now perplex us 
would be solved: 

1. Each month the school sends out a budget 
of hectographed material consisting of poems, 
blackboard borders, helps and devices for primary 


reading, and so forth, to each country school in the 
county. 

2. The school has made arrangements with the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin whereby 
loan collections of pioneer implements, Indian 
relics, ete., are sent out from the school for use in 
connection with local history, geography, and so 
forth. These collections are in much demand 
throughout the county. 

3. ‘The school has established a loan collection 
of nearly one hundred phonograph records for 
circulation throughout the county. About half 
the schools of the county participate in this loan. 

1. The faculty and the student body participate 
in the entertainments and other social gatherings 
of the rural schools, and have aided the schools in 
raising money for victrolas, library books and 
other needed equipment. Some forty social center 
mectings have been participated in so far by the 
school. 

5. Each country school has been assigned one 
student who acts as a sort of cadet or associate 
teacher to take from the regular teacher a part of 
the burden of preparing busy-work, cataloging 
books, planning entertainments, and so forth. 

6. Arrangements have been made with.the An- 
tigo city library to send out package libraries to 
the rural communities of the county. The fact 
that the school and the public library are housed 
in the same building here makes possible their 
close co-operation in this work. 

7. Each Saturday afternoon the students co- 
operate with the city librarian in holding a juve- 
nile story hour. About one hundred fifty children, 
rural and city, attend these gatherings. 

8. Beginning February 26 extension classes are 
to be held at this school each Saturday to enable 
rural teachers to secure advanced certification 
standings and at the same time receive credit for 
the work at the state normal schools. 

9. The school loans professional books to rural 
teachers who are completing the work of the Wis- 
consin reading circle. 

10. Boy Scout patrols have been organized in 
the county, with troop headquarters at the county 
training school. ‘This scout work, perhaps, would 
not be feasible in many counties of the state, but 
the local conditions about Antigo make this pos- 
sible. 


Harding’s Cabinet 

The new cabinet is: 
Secretary of State: Charles Evans Hughes, New 

York. 
Secretary of the Treasury: Andrew Mellon, Penn. 
Secretary of War: John W. Weeks, Mass. 
Attorney General: Harry M. Daugherty. Ohio. 
Postmaster General: Will H. Hays, Ind. 
Secretary of the Navy: ‘dwin Denby. Mich. 
Secretary of the Interior: A.B. Fall, New Mexico. 
Secretary of Agriculture: Henry Wallace, Iowa. 
Secretary of Commerce: Herbert Hoover, Cal. 
Secretary of Labor: James J. Davis, Penn. 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 
A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHER 
Conducted by Bertha M. Hamilton 
Formerly Supervisor of Grades, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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Drawing and Hand Work for March 


An Outline for Grades One to Eight 
By the Art Department, LaCrosse State Normal, Rena M. Angell, Director 


There is no better time during the year to study 
nature and to apply it to decorative design than 
during the early spring months. At this time all 
nature is filled with life. The thrill of spring 
promotes play in the children, and inventiveness 
and design in the classroom. 

The study of nature develops a keener interest 
und a greater appreciation of the beautiful. The 
more children draw birds and flowers, the more 
they will watch for them and will love them. 

No design can be created without the observ- 
ance of the important principle, rhythm. Rhythm 
ineans joint action or movement. It is shown by 
repetition of lines or shapes and by the interrela- 
tion of lines or shapes. Nature herself gives us 
wonderful examples of rhythm. We see it in the 
ever rolling waves of the ocean, and in the reflec- 
tions of light upon the water. The hammering 
and drumming of the woodpecker produce rhyth 
mic effects. Flowers and trees follow rhythmic 
lines in their growth. Rhythm is exemplified 
again in the tall poplar with its branches ever 
leaching upwards. The zinnia twists its stem and 
leaves in most delightful rhythmic lines. 

Rhythm is as instinetive in the child as it was 
with primitive man. This rhythmic instinct 1s 
seen in the early Peruvian and Coptie designs. A 
dominant feature of Indian design is its strong 
notion, or rhythm. Many valuable results may 
he obtained if the pupils study Indian art. Not 
only does such a study present to the pupils won- 
derful examples of rhythm, but it also leads them 
to interesting problems in daring color schemes. 

Rhythm is also a noticeable feature of Japanese 
art. Here, however, the rhythm is more refined, 
perhaps we might sav more subtle. With what 
wonderful rhythmic lines the Japanese draw their 
hirds, flowers and people! 


Primary Grades 


Have the pupils draw with brush, crayon or soft 
pencil rabbits, chickens, birds and flowers. Draw 
with the whole hand and arm, in one sweep, mak- 


ing strong lines. Use as few lines as possible to 


suggest the animal or bird, emphasizing the im- 
portant characteristics but omitting the details. 
This leads the pupil to do his work in a big, free 
way. 

In drawing the animals or birds, draw first the 
body, next the head, and finally add the feet, tail 
and the like. The pupils will readily see that one 
shape may serve for the body of several kinds of 
animals and birds. Encourage the pupil to make 
his drawing large, and to use all of the paper. 

These animals and birds may also be eut from 
paper. The pupils may eut the large and small 
curved shapes, and then paste the parts together. 
If they are not able to do it free-hand at first, the 
shapes may be traced before eutting. Later the 
shapes may be mounted on dark cards for a back- 
ground. The children by arranging these cut 
shapes will develop originality. They discover for 
themselves that after thev have learned to design 
a chicken, they may change it to a duck by a re- 
arrangement of shapes. These cuttings may be 
made from colored paper, the color being suited to 
the article cut; thus, a white rabbit, a yellow duck 
or a gravy owl. It may be necessary to add with 
eravon the eves, bill and feet. An appropriate 
alphabet letter may also be cut and pasted on the 
card. See Figures 4 and 5, Plate I. In eutting 
the letters give pupils paper of a definite size. The 
cards may be assembled into an alphabet book. 

Simple border designs may be given in the pri- 
inary grades. Have the children create border de- 
signs by the regular repetition of lines. Use crayon 
or brush for this work. <A series of lessons may be 
developed in which the pupils will change the 
straight lines to curved lines. Later they will add 
shapes. See Figures 6, 7 and 8, Plate I. The 
same simple spring flower may suggest the motif 
or shape to be used. The animals which they have 
previously drawn may serve as units in forming 
the border designs. However, simply repeating 
units or lines does not produce beauty. The units 
or lines must be so repeated that the background 
spaces as well as the design are interesting and 
create a sense of harmony. 
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These border designs may be applied on paper  loose-leaf so that later, if desired, more leaves 
plates which the pupils may use for a May-day may be added. A cover should be designed for the 
party. ‘The borders may also be used for decorat- book. ‘This involves interesting problems in pro- 
ing May baskets. Children delight in making May portion or spacing. The spacing and placing of 
baskets. A wide variety of baskets which are the lettering as well as the kind of a design must 


simple in construction may be made. be considered. The design used may be a border 
a ieeiiditiaael design, an all-over design or a single unit. A bird 
eat te motif would be most appropriate for the design. 


Make a birdbook. Have the pupils draw the The lettering must be carefully studied. It may 
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early birds with brush and ink in a direct and __ be well to cut the separate letters out of paper, and 
simple way. Make a study of the individual char- then to trace around these when forming the words 


acteristics of each bird. Emphasize in these draw- Bird Book. See Figure 2, Plate I. 
ings the strong rhythmic lines of the bodies, wings Make a candle shade. This shade may be eir- 


and tails. Fill in the designs drawn with flat color cular in shape or four or five-sided. It may he 
washes or flat crayon tones, the color correspond- constructed of heavy colored construction paper 
ing to the color of the individual bird. Assemble or of thin cardboard. Figures 3, Plate IT, show 
these drawings into a book. The book should be the dimensions to be used for the shades. Each 
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figure shows one-half of the shade. Draw first a 
paper pattern of the shade. Fold the pattern into 
the number of parts desired. Then plan a design 
for one part or side. This furnishes a fine prob- 
lem for a study of spacing. Work for subordina- 
tion, a center of interest, balance and rhythm. The 
design should be made as a stencil, all the parts 
having connected links. Flowers, birds and trees 
may be used as motifs for the designs. The de- 
sign should be carefully fitted and traced on the 
cardboard construction. Cut out the background 
spaces of the cardboard with a sharp knife, mak- 
ing clean cuts. Rice paper, which has been colored 
with a water color wash by the pupils, should be 
pasted on the back of the cardboard. This paper 
may be colored in one flat tone or it may be worked 
out in colors corresponding to the design. Colored 
tissue paper or thin colored silk may be used for 
the lining if desired. After the lining has been 
pasted to the cardboard it may be trimmed to the 
same shape and size as the cardboard with the ex- 
ception of a lap of three-eighths of an inch. The 
shade should then be held in shape and the lap 
pasted down. 

A careful study should be made of the color 
scheme used for the shade, the color of the lining 
material harmonizing with the color of the card- 
Shades with a warm colored lining, such 
as orange, cream or rose, are more effective over 
a candle light than those with a cool color lining. 
as blue, blue green or blue violet. 


board. 


Grammar Grades 


Make in black paint or ink, brush drawings of 
the early spring growths and flowers. The great 
variety in the line of growth and in-the proportion 
of the flowers serves to make very interesting eom- 
Change the flower drawings to flower 
compositions. Have the pupils first eut an oblong 
with the main lines of the growth. They should 
not have a small spray in the middle of a large 
oblong, nor should thev have in the oblong diseon 
nected groups of the flowers. All the lines and 
spaces should be related one to another so as to 
form a single unit. There should be a center of 
interest in the composition, the other parts being 
subordinated to it. 

The pupils may make many interesting com- 
positions from one flower. arranging the flower 
differently in different shaped oblongs. The coin- 
position may be done first in line: then later in 
two values, black and white. 

Doing the composition in two tones or values 
may aid the pupjl in improving the spacing of his 
composition. There should be an interesting play 
of light and dark in the compositions, and rhythm 
should be suggested by the interrelation of shapes 
and tones. 

The compositions may now be changed to three 
values: thus, the flowers light grav, the back- 
ground middle gray and the leaves and stems dark 
eray. Color may also he added to the composition. 


positions. 


Perhaps at first it may be well to use one hue in 
two or three values; thus, the flowers may be done 
in light blue-green, the background in middle 
blue-green, the leaves and stems in dark blue- 
green. The compositions may then be done in 
two or three hues, using either analogous or com- 
plementary colors. The drawing outlines in the 
October number of the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation give a study of analogous and comple- 
mentary harmonies. Using several colors for the 
compositions gives the pupils a greater chance for 
variation and for originality. 

Design textile units, using bird and flower mo- 
tifs. May baskets of flowers may serve as inter- 
esting motifs for the design. Here again the -pu- 
pils will have the problem of cutting a space into 
interesting proportions. It would be helpful if 
the pupils could first study and copy some of the 
Peruvian designs. Plan the textile unit within a 
space of a suitable size for a wood block. Two de- 
signs are suggested in Figures 4 and 5, on Plate 
Ill. These designs, if apphed to a wood block, 
must be rather simple. It may be helpful to use 
two values, black and white, when working out the 
designs. 

The wood block is made in this manner: Trace 
the design on tracing paper. Paste this tracing 
face downward upon a linoleum block. 
When this is dry, cut away the background spaces. 
After an interesting block has been cut, the prob- 
lem now is to plan the best possible repetition for 
that unit. This offers many chances for origi- 
nalitv. The paper upon which the design is to be 
printed may be spaced into rectangles. This wit! 
guide the pupil when printing. 


Wor vl or 


For printing, the paint may be applied to the 
block with the brush, or the block may be stamped 
upon a piece of felt or blotting paper which has 
heen saturated with the paint. It will be neces- 
sary to use some opaque or mucilage in the paint, 
especially if the design is printed upon a dark 
hackeround. Better results are obtained if the 
background be laid over several thicknesses of pa- 

when printing, The block may also be 
tanpod upon cloth. Much practice in using the 
hlock will bring success. 


per 


Watch the Commas! 

The wife of a man who had enlisted in the navy 
handed the pastor of a church the following note: 

“Peter Bowers, having gone to sea, his wife de- 
s'res the prayers of the congregation for his safety.’’ 

The minister glanced over it hurriedly, and an- 
nounced: 

“Peter Bowers, having gone to see his wife, de- 
sires the prayers of the congregation for his safety.” 

North Carolina Education. 


“Esther,” questioned the teacher of a member 
of the juvenile class, ‘“‘what is the difference be- 
tween electricity and lightning?”’ 

“You don’t have to pay nothing for lightning,”’ 
came the prompt reply.—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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The Value of Play Through Games 


By MARIAN FESSENDEN 
State Normal School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Play, Its Origin and Purpose 


What is play? What is this spontaneous life 
within every man or beast that has survived all 
through the ages? What makes the child run, 
skip, play hide and seek; the puppy toss and bite 
an old shoe? It is surely for some great purpose 
that this inborn activity has baffled its way 
through all the battle fields of the past. 

We have Schiller and Spencer’s answer in their 
theory of surplus energy. Spencer says, “that if at 
any time the conditions of life become easier so 
that an animal does not have to expend all its 
energy in getting a living, it uses this surplus in 
play, and that play is in general the expression of 
energy left over after the necessities of life have 
been satisfied.” 

Professor Gross has advanced the theory that 
play was an instinct that came into the world to 
serve the purpose of education. He says that the 
animal does not play because it is young, but that 
it has a period of infancy in order that it may 
play, and in that play may be prepared for its life 
activities. The Indian boy runs, plays at tag, and 
hide and seek, to learn to find and catch game. 
The little girl fondles her dolls to prepare for her 
future in caring for her baby. And so this period 
of play is directly preparatory to the life that is to 
follow as a method of education. 

Dr. Hall has suggested that all play is the rem- 
nant of the early activities of the race that have 
come down to us; or an instinct for activities that 
have been practiced for unnumbered generations. 
The savage man developed certain movements to 
pursue and capture his game—to hide, climb, leap 
and throw—these are the universal energies that 
survive in the play of the child. 

This joy of play is a pleasurable emotion, and 
when it has some objective in view it promotes the 
greatest amount of co-ordinated movements. 

During the last two decades play has reached 
the lowest ebb that it has ever reached in the his- 
tory of the world. We require the child to go to 
school for five or eight hours a day, we give him 
tasks to complete at home after school hours; we 
have built up the vacant places on which the chil- 
dren might play until play has been almost 
crowded out of their lives. A few years ago, com- 
paratively speaking, a few educators began to real- 
ize this great loss to the coming generation. This 
spirit of play was fast disappearing and to fill the 
place was coming a low morale of materialistic 
labor and monotony. ‘Today most people feel the 
loss and are turning to consider its value. Let us 
then view play as a physical training. 


Play as Physical Training 

When the playgrounds were first started people 
thought that the purpose was to keep the children 
off from the street, but that is no more their pur- 
pose than it is the purpose of the public schools, 
which do the same thing. The aim of the play- 
grounds today may first be considered as an aid to 
vigorous activity and better physical development. 
But it is not alone physical, it is rather the life 
and spirit of childhood. Exercise is only inei- 
dental, since it is no more physical than it is emo- 
tional or mental or social. 





A child should learn to become strong through 
play and this can only be accomplished by well 
organized system which will develop strong hearts 
and lungs, firm muscles, good circulation and res- 
piration. If play is to develop children there 
must be spaces large enough to run in, organiza- 
tions to make the play interesting, and games that 
will use the trunk, and the arms, as well as the 
legs. 


Every person should have strength to enable 
him to do with ease the daily tasks. But 
present day factory-run world has robbed man of 
his natural physical development. And the gener- 


our 


ations to come will be lacking in vigor and 
strength. 
Modern life does not require great physical 


We 
can pursue an interesting task almost endlessly, 
whereas drudgery exhausts us at once. An old 
hunter says, “If can walk twenty-five miles with a 
gun on my back, but I cannot walk five without 
one.” From the physiological side this means that 
endurance is dependent on the supply of nervous 
energy. From the psychological standpoint it de- 
pends upon the interest. Therefore any interest- 
ing physical activity tends to stimulate and to 
quicken mental response. 


strength, but it does demand more endurance. 


The motives represented in play are very an- 
cient, they are the remnants of old racial activi- 
ties, and one is able to do more muscular work 
with less effort in play than in any other activity. 

There is no better cure for indigestion in all its 
forms, for sluggish bodily conditions, for mental 
despondencies and all unnatural conditions than to 
put into work the joy of life through the spirit oi 
play, thereby acquiring physical efficiency, good 
carriage, stable nervous system, good digestion, a 
strong heart and lungs and robust health. One 
forms a love of the joy and the spirit of activity 
and real mental interest for outdoor life and ex- 
ercise. 
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Play a Factor in the Training of the Intellect 

The development of physical strength and en- 
durance is not the only problem of physical train- 
ing today. Another purpose of play is its educa- 
tional value. Childhood is the motor period of 
life and every idea tends to an immediate expres- 
sion in some form of action. It is the time when 
the child gains control of the body that he ac- 
quires accuracy and precision in motion. It is the 
period of enlivened activities, both physical and 
mental. It is the accuracy and rapidity of form- 
ing judgment on minor things that make most of 
the practical efficiency in life. Nearly every kind 
of game gives this same training in quickness and 
accuracy of judgment and in an immediate and 
forcible response. It imparts to the mind an 
alertness and vivacity which are essential to any 
large success, either in business or society. Play 
represents almost exactly those conditions and 
activities through which the human brain has de- 
veloped. ‘The primitive mind was lethargic and 
inert. It was only under the stimulus of peril, 
hunger and immediate need that it was forced 
into action and this type of activity has survived 
in play. 

Team play is the greatest of mental stimuli. 
Each man on the team recognizes a stimulus from 
within himself in his own desire to do his part 
creditably ; there is the incentive aroused by other 
members of the team in their compulsion for hin 
to do his best for their sakes as well as his own; 
there is the coach who must be pleased and justi- 
fied ; there is the student body whom he represents 
that must be satisfied, and finally there is the audi- 
ence, and beyond that the pens of the newspaper. 
No one can doubt the intellectual stimulation from 
play in this form. 

All educators are agreed that the chief purpose 
of education is the acquiring of an alertness of 
mind and right mental habits. The attitude which 
is found in play is that which represents the great- 
est efficiency in all mental effort, for in all good 
play there is a complete absorption in the thing at 
hand, an entire forgetfulness of self and that intu- 
itive following of spirit guidance which leads to 
the largest result with the least effort. Work done 
in this spirit becomes an art; a person who goes 
forward into mature life carrying into his work 
the same self-forgetfulness, the same absorption in 
the activity in hand, this same unconscious follow- 
ing the guidance of the spirit will be a poet, an 
artist, a genius; for these all are essentially grown 
up children, who have preserved to mature years 
the simplicity and spontaneity of the child. 


Play a Factor in Developing Character 


Play also makes for the formation of good char- 
acter and right habits. Games and athletics are 
the activities of our ancestors conventionalized and 
adapted to present conditions. They are reminis- 
cent of the physical age of struggle, of survival, of 
the hunt, of the chase, and of war. The world of 


play is the real world of the child, it is full of 
serious work with the problems and difficulties to 
be overcome. Children get their conceptions of 
what is right and wrong from what we teach them, 
but it is in their play that they put these concep- 
tions into practice. Politeness and consideration 
for each other are social habits that find expres- 
sion in organized play, in good sportsmanship, in 
the ideal to work best when the odds are against 
one, with the keen sense of justice and a square 
deal. These marks of character and good habits 
soon become a part of the child’s curriculum of 
life. In no other form of play may these be better 
developed than in its organized state—the game. 


The Use of Games and the Evolution of Play 
Interests 


The natural interests of a child lead him to care 
for different types of games at different periods of 
his development. In other words, his own powers, 
in their natural evolution seek instinctively the 
elements in play that will contribute to their own 
growth. 

The child of six enjoys games wherein there is 
much repetition and impersonation, those that ap- 
peal to his imagination and dramatic sense—where 
he could become a mouse, a fox, or a farmer. His 
games are of short duration, making but slight de- 
mands on his powers of attention and physical en- 
durance. They require little skill but more of imi- 
tation and imagination. 

Three years later these games have lost their 
interest and more individual initiative appears. 
Players band together and take sides and simple 
team play is started, with an increase of the de- 
velopment of skill and endurance. 

Again in a few years another stage has been 
reached. The games have become more active and 
strenuous with closer organization with the groups 
into teams and greater co-ordination among the 
players. The traits of character required and cul- 
tivated by good team work are invaluable. 

There is nothing better than games to felieve 
the conditions in the schoolroom where the tre- 
mendous nervous strain, prolonged concentration, 
restraint and inactivity have brought about bad 
posture, poor respiration and general restlessness. 
Large industries and manufacturing concerns are 
also realizing the value of invigorating physical 
exercises in the form of play and recreation to 
afford emotional stimulus and an outlook for more 
spontaneous activity and hearty laughter. 


The Use of Games 


The use of games has a deep significance for the 
individual and community through the conserva- 
tion of physical, mental and moral vitality. Games 
have a positive educational value. Children who 
are dull and slow and who react slowly to external 
stimuli, those who are slow to see, to hear, to ob- 
serve, to think and to act are often completely 
transformed by the playing of organized games. 
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The sense perceptions are quickened—a player 
comes to see more quickly that the ball is coming 
toward him, that he is in danger of being tagged, 
that it is his turn, or that his name o1 number is 
being called. This training gives him a quicker 
and more direct recognition and response to things 
that are going on around him. The clumsy, awk- 
ward boy becomes agile; he learns to run, to dodge 
and to play more expertly than before, and finally 
shows new muscular development. 

The social development is also important. Many 
children do not know how to co-operate and play 
with others. The timid child learns to take his 
turn with the others, and the selfish, bold child 
learns that he cannot monopolize attention. Then 
the desire for companionship results in team play, 
and develops leadership and skill to excel, the love 
of winning for the sake of the team, where self is 
subordinated and co-operation is the very life of 
the game. Games are also important in the train- 
ing of the will; for the player must give dares, 
take risks, capture an opponent, make a goal, or 
win a game. But probably the most valuable 
training of all is that of inhibition—that power 
of restraint and self-control which is the highest 
aspect of the will and the latest developed. As 
the players grow older more and more rules and 
regulations appear requiring greater self-control ; 
such as, not playing out of turn, not standing over 
the line, waiting for the signal. Later even greater 
restrictions are prescribed with elaborate rules and 
fouls. The child learns to be able in the emotional 
excitement in an intense game or close contest to 
observe rules and regulations. To choose at an 
instance right from wrong, fair from foul play is 
to have the trained power and habit of acting on 
such knowledge, a power and habit that makes im- 
measurably for character. 

Character Value and Aims in the Use of Games 

The spirit of fair play is a mark of the highest 
morality and whenever we insist upon fair play in 
all different situations we are teaching loyalty for 
loyalty’s sake. We must cultivate the points of 
a game which stimulate accuracy, will-power, self- 
control and character. Play as a method of recre- 
ation and physical training is unsurpassed in that 
in developing the moral side of a child we return 
to the fundamental activity of the body to get the 
highest type of character. If we once realize and 
appreciate that mind, body and soul are interde- 
pendent we shall see that soul can best be reached 
through well-directed and organized physical ac- 
tivities, in which the whole child is interested. 
Physical education offers more opportunities for 
ethical culture than any other agency because it 
never separates these three parts. 

We appreciate also since the advent of experi- 
mental psychology and pedagogy that a rational, 
wholesome mode of life throughout childhood af- 
fects beneficially not only the child’s health, in 
the commonly accepted sense of the term, but also 


‘moral life. 


that it affects equally as well the intellectual and 
We appreciate more than ever that 
moral strength is dependent upon physical health, 
that character is in the main a plexus of motor 
habits, that man is what he does. In other words, 
we know that in order that to be really efficient 
that one must not only be healthy in body, but that 
one must have a healthy and rational mind. Sane 
mentality is the outcome of rational play life. The 
motor experiences of childhood determine to a 
large extent the habits and character. 


The Spirit of Play 


Since the great aim in the use of games is to 
develop such vigorous health, nerve stability, en- 
durance and skill, that the complete physical, men- 
tal and spiritual character of every child is lifted 
to its highest realization; since the spirit of play 
is that spirit of joyfulness, of alertness, of op- 
timism which we all love to see; since play is 
social in its nature and requires friendship for its 
continuance, fairness, helpfulness, cheerfulness, 
uprightness, politeness and loyalty; since the 
greatest services that play has to render life is to 
give to the world the spirit which enables man to 
do his work; then let us all be Evangelists of that 
spontaneous joy that comes from within, giving 
expression to the spirit of brotherhood and democ- 
racy that wipes away all barriers and throws to- 
gether God’s children in play and in the love and 
joy of life. 


Fy 


STANDARD COURSE IN SPELLING 


(Continued from March) 


Second Grade 


three water window 
time we word 
to well would 
told went write 
took were writing 
top west wrote 
two what yes 
under when you 
up white young 
us who your 
was will 
wash wind 

Third Grade 
spell sure threw 
spring sweet throw 
stand swim Thursday 
star swell tire 
stay table tired 
stick talk today 
still taste toy 
stood teacher toward 
stopped tell town 
street themselves three 
struck there truly 
sugar thing truth 
suit think try 
summer third tried 
sun thought Tuesday 
Sunday thread turn 
supper through twelve 
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ugly way woman 
uncle wear whose 
until week wood 
upon wheel work 
use when word 
used where worth 
vacation which would 
very while wrap 
voice whistle wrapped 
wagon whole written 
wait why yard 
walk winter year 
wall win yellow 
want wish yesterday 
warm with yet 
watch without 


Fourth Grade 


seventy trust wise 
shame true wild 
silver tells whenever 
talked truly whatever 
teach test wool 
term treat won't 
theater ton worm 
thick thicket worse 
those tank waist 
though third war 
thousand twenty weather 
throat twice weigh 
thunder thirty women 
together turkey won 
tomorrow umbrella world 
tongue unless wreck 
too village wrong 
track visit wonderful 
train visitor wonder 
travel wheat yourself 
traveler whisper yearly 
trial what youth 
trip worker zero 
trouble washing 

Fifth Grade 
support season sneeze 
subtract smooth sink 


soil someone wire 
sometime speed worth 
sort stuff wasn't 
spent scrap we'll 
spoke skating weren’t 
shop spare wake 
shock slight waste 
skate ticket wave 
sorry tonight weak 
stranger true Wednesday 
sorrow using wide 
strike union within 
surface useful wound 
sale velvet woolen 
seal vegetable young 
shake victim you’d 
struggle view you'll 
slipper vote 

Sixth Grade 
training unfortunate whom 
telephone voyage weapon 
temperature vacation welcome 
their village whereby 
thermometer voice woven 
thin veal worry 
thorough vessel worthy 
total veil witch 
trust value worst 
usual valley weave 
united variety worried 
uniform valuable wonder 
unpaid volume weight 
unable waiting wife 
understand weary 

Seventh Grade 
single steamer testimony 
sleeve subject therefore 
society sufficient various 
soft superintendent yield 
sole system 
splendid tariff 

Kighth Grade 
wrestle x-ray zephyr 
wholesale yacht 


(Finis) 


Memorial Day Program 


By BeERTHA M. HAMILTON 
Elementary Editor, Wisconsin Journal of Education 


This program will be more effective if given out 
of doors, with large numbers of children partici 
pating. An orchestra will add to the occasion. 
However, it may be adapted to indoors. If this 
plan is followed, sections of the country rather 
than all states may be represented, and a victrola 
or piano may furnish the music. 

Directions for an Out-of-Door Arrangement 

Uncle Sam is discovered seated, facing a con- 
vention of the states. Young girls in white, and 
wearing broad sashes of red that run diagonally 
across the front of their waists, may represent the 
states. On each sash should appear the name of 
the state in white. Columbia occupies a seat on 


the raised platform with Uncle Sam. Elevated 
seats for the states will add to the attractive ap- 
pearance of the group. An orchestra plays through 
one verse of America softly, and then all sing to- 
gether the first verse of America. At the close of 
the song, Columbia steps forward and addresses 
Uncle Sam. 

Columbia: 

We have met together on this Memorial Day, 
QO, Father of our Country, for a sacred purpose. 
Almost ever since the close of the Civil War, at 
the graves of their beloved dead, the several states 
have been offering, with the blossoms of May— 
gold, frankincense and myrrh—the gold of sacri- 
ficial love, the frankincense of holy memories, and 
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the myrrh of bitter tears. The custom of strewing 
flowers over the graves of the departed soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War sprang from a love 
that knew no sectional bitterness. Its origin each 
one of us may well recail at this sacred hour. 
(Columbia turns to the states.) 

(The following is taken from an address by 
Chauncey Depew) : 

“When the war was over in the South, where 
under warmer skies and with more poetic tempera- 
ments symbols and emblems are better understood 
than in the practical North, the widows, mothers 
and the children of the Confederate dead went out 
and strewed their graves with flowers; at many 
places the women scattered them impartially also 
over the unknown and unmarked resting places of 
the Union soldiers. As the news of this touching 
tribute flashed over the North it roused, as nothing 
else could have done, national amity and love and 
allayed sectional animosity and passion. Thus out 
of sorrows common alike to North and South came 
this beautiful custom.” 

It was this act upon the part of the South that 
inspired Francis Miles Finch to write his beauti- 
ful lyric, The Blue and the Gray. ‘Today a repre- 
sentative from his native state will recite this 
poem here, since it embodies for all time that 
spirit of love that shall ever triumph over the 
spirit of strife. 

The representative from the state of New York 
comes forward and is recognized by Columbia. She 
then recites : 


The Blue and the Gray 


By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day, 

Under the one, the Blue, 

Under the other, the Gray. 


These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 
Under the laurel, the Blue, 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 

Alike for the friend and the foe: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 

Under the roses, the Blue, 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So with an equal splendor 

The morning sun-rays fall, 

With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 
Broidered with gold, the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So when the summer calleth, 

On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain: 
Under the sod and dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day, 

Wet with the rain, the Blue, 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 
Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done, 

In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 
Under the blossoms, the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 
No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or winding rivers be red: 

They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day, 

Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 


At the close of the poem Columbia again ad 
dresses the assembly of states: 

Perhaps some of the states assembled here to- 
day do not know that this tribute of love by the 
Southern women as related in the poem to which 
we have just listened set in motion an influence 
that spread in ever-widening circles until nearly 
every state in the Union was reached. The first 
practical result of this deed of love was aceom- 
plished when National Commander John A. Lo- 
gan of ‘the Grand Army of the Republic issued an 
order setting apart May 30, 1868, as a day for 
strewing tlre graves of fallen comrades with flow- 
This was but the beginning. State after 
state enacted a law to consecrate one day to this 
noble purpose, until today there are only a few 
states that do not have a legal Memorial Day. 
(Columbia turns again to Uncle Sam.) Years 
have passed since our Southern women first offered 


ers. 


“Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 

New wars have wrung the hearts of North, and 
South, and East, and West; common sorrows have 
cemented old friendships. Boys of the Civil War, 
boys of the Spanish War, boys of the World War, 
what are they but sons of America? Today there 
is no North, no South, no East, no West. This 
day, sacred as its memories are, can be no longer 
destined to honor one section, nor one generation. 
Thrice has the blood of America been shed for 
Liberty, and the thrice chastened heart of a great 
people yearns to express its devotion to these mar- 
tyrs of Freedom. No longer can the several states 
do homage to their patriot dead as separate states. 
That outpouring of love that brooks no restraint, 
nor recognizes yet the limits of time and place, 
can be no longer stayed. America demands a na- 
tional Memorial Day. 

Uncle Sam: 

What say you to this, my countrymen? 
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Cries of “Yes, yes, a national day. We are 
Americans.” 

As the cries increase the orchestra strikes up 
America, and the states stand and sing the second 
verse. As the last strains die away, a muffled 
drum is heard and three soldiers in the uniforms 
of blue, gray and khaki enter. ‘They salute and 
are saluted by Uncle Sam in return. 

Soldier in Blue, presenting a petition tied in the 
national colors: 

In the name of America, I present this petition 
for a national Memorial Day signed by every state 
in this great Union. 


Uncle Sam receives the petition with bowed | 


head. All others stand in like attitude while a 
clear voice sings softly one verse of America, the 
Beautiful: 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 

For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties, 
Above the fruited plain: 

America! America! 

God shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 

At the close of the song the Spirit of Spring 
enters. 

Spring: 

Stay, stay, I beg of you, America. Flowers 
from the South, East, West and North are clamor- 
ing for a word with you. All wish to be chosen to 
decorate the graves of fallen heroes. 

Unele Sam: 

Let them speak for themselves. 

(With each of the following verses soft music 
should be played as indicated. Kuch flower group 
should appear in costume. The Dennison papers 
make attractive and inexpensive costumes, and 
this company will also furnish drawings and pat- 
terns for them.) 

First Group. Lilacs. Air—Marching through 
Georgia. 
Weave a lilac garland fair, 
With lavish hand and free, 
Lavender for grieving hearts, 
And white for purity, 
Sparkling with the dews of morn, 
Their nodding plumes shall be 
Symbols of our ever hope-starred sorrow. 
Sound out, wild trumps, glad songs of 
jubilee, 
Sleep on, brave lads, the flag you loved is free, 
We’ll deck your graves with flowers, 
In the name of liberty, 
Rest you in peace until the morrow. 


Apple Blossoms. Air—Star Spangled Banner. 


Apple blossoms are we, fragrant, tender and sweet, 
Like memories enshrined of the boys who lie 
sleeping, 
As our soft petals fall, like a mantle of love, 
They’ll enfold the green graves of the boys in their 
keeping: 
Then shower them today, 
With the flowers of May, 


The debt that we owe them, we cannot repay, 
Hail, boys of one country, 
Gray, Khaki and Blue, 

The heart of America now honors you. 


Lilies of the Valley. Air—Chorus of Dixie. 


Fair lilies of the valley, sound now each bell, 
Il’or Khaki, Blue and staunch Gray, too, 

Who lived and fought for country. 

They fell! They fell! 

Sweet melodies sound softly, 

They fell! They fell! 

Sweet melodies sound softly. 


Roses. Air—In the Prison Cell I Sit. 


Blushing roses of the May, 
Fragrant as the breath of morn, 
Lend their perfume to soft zephyrs on the wing: 
May their fragrance cherished be, 
May they heroes’ graves adorn, 
As an offering of love from winsome Spring. 
Sleep, boys, sleep, ‘neath mounds of roses, 
O, every blossom breathes a prayer 
Of a nation’s gratitude for sweet Freedom 
dearly bought, 
And the incense of this worship fills the air. 
Violets. Air—Keep the Home Fires Burning. 
Chorus. 


From the woodlands springing, 
Where wild birds are singing, 
Bursts of melody and love, 
That breathe of Spring, 

Learn we joy in living, 

Learn we joy in giving, 

Spring, and violets, and song, 
To the boys we bring. 


Bleeding Hearts. Air—Long, Long Trail. Chorus. 
We’re the bleeding hearts of mothers 

Who gave brave sons midst their tears, 

Nor can time their yearnings soften, 

Through the long, long years. 

But the weary years of waiting, 

Until fond hopes all come true, 

May be gladdened when sweet blossoms fall, 

Oe’r Khaki, Gray and Blue. 


As each flower prom finishes singing it takes its 
place near Uncle Sam and Columbia. Meantime 
the orchestra begins the next air, and soon a new 
flower group appears. At the close of this exercise 
Uncle Sam rises and addresses the flowers. 

Uncle Sam: 

Fair Flowers of Spring, we need you all for 
this sacred occasion. Just as the boys from every 
part of our great country have always responded 
to the clarion-call of right as they saw the right, 
so now may you respond to that inner prompting 
that bids you pay them reverence. 


Flowers for our dead; 

The delicate wild roses, faintly red: 

The valley lily beds, as purely white 

As shines their honor in the vernal light: 
All blooms that be 

As fragrant as their fadeless memory! 

By tender hands entwined and garlanded, 
Flowers for our dead! 


Love for our dead! 
O hearts that droop and mourn, be comforted! 
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Cover Them Over With Flowers. 
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The darksome path through the abyss of pain, 
The final hour of travail not in vain! 
For freedom’s morning smile 
Broadens across the seas from isle to isle. 
By reverent lips let this fond word be said: 
Love for our dead! 

—(Clinton Scollard.) 


As Uncle Sam finishes speaking the orchestra 
begins softly, Cover Them Over With Flowers. 
Unele Sam: 


Let us away to strew their graves with blossoms 
and henceforth this day shall be indeed a national 
memorial to these, our glorious dead. 


Uncle Sam, Columbia and the flower groups 
lead the states. The procession marches slowly 
away, singing Cover Them Over With Flowers. 


A Good One to Keep 

An old Arabian proverb runs as follows: 

He who knows not and knows not he knows not 
is a fool; shun him. 

He who knows and knows not that he knows is 
asleep; wake him. 

He who knows not and knows that he knows not 
is simple; teach him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows is wise; 
follow him. 
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STUDIES IN POETRY 
APRIL 
First Grade: 
The Rain. 


Stevenson. Children’s First Book 


of Poetry. Page 32. 
What Does Little Birdie Say? Tennyson. 
Book of Poetry. Page 
Second Grade: 
The Blue Bird. Miller. Three Years with 


the Poets. 
Third Grade: 
Building of a 
watha. 
Fourth Grade: 
The Violet. Jane Taylor. 
Book 3. Page 23. 


Kifth Grade: 


» . la 
Page 7. 


Canoe. Longfellow. Hia- 


Alexander Blake. 


The First Blue Bird. Riley. High Tide. 
Page 97. 
Sirth Grade: 
The Blue and the Gray. Finch. 
Seventh Grade: , 
The Daffodils. Wordsworth. Standard Eng- 


lish Poems. 
Kighth Grade: 

The Name of 

Graded Poetry. 


Page 324. 


Alexander Blake. 
Page 84. 


Old Glory. 


Book 8. 


Summary of Germany’s Economic Losses Due to 
the War 
A recent weekly edition of the “Berliner Tage- 
blatt” summarizes the effect of the peace treaty on 
the economic life of Germany as follows: 
A decrease of 
(1) almost 14% 
(2) 
(3) 25% of the 
potatoes ; 
(4) almost 58% 
2% of their zine production ; 


in population ; 
in the annual coal production ; 
total production of grain and 


almost 50% 


of the iron production ; 

(5) over 

(6) over 

(7) 42% 

(8) 5% of the potash output—but, what is far 
more vital, a breaking of their monopoly in this 
community-; 

a loss of 

(1) her colonial 
among other things, of 
consumption ; 

(2) total merchant marine, 
with 200,000 tons to be built each year 
vears and turned over to the allies; 

(3) 25% of the canal boats; to ve 

(4) 5,000 locomotives, 150,000 ears, 37,500 

(From U. 8. Commerce Report, March 3, 1920.) 


514% of their lead production ; 
of their petroleum production ; 


possessions depriving her, 


25% of her annual rubber 


together 
for five 


loss of 


country’s 
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Question Box for the Wisconsin Rural Teacher 


By FRANK J. LowTH, Janesville 
(Continued from March) 


Sixth Question: Can a teacher compel 
children to bring water? 

Ansucr: <A teacher cannot legally compel 
children to bring water or to do any other 
chores, and she would be very foolish to try 
to do so. But, she can impel children to bring 
water and to do many other things because 
they really want to do them. IJmpulsion is 
always better than compulsion. A teacher’s 
success is largely determined by the motives 
she uses. If the school is conducted on a 
Jemocratic, co-operative basis the teacher 
and the children will work together in their 
effort to promote a common enterprise in 
which they are all vitally interested. The 
spirit of the school is the biggest and best 
thing about it. Use the committee system 
but leave out the compulsory idea. 

Seventh Question: How would you teach 
the multipilication table? 

Answer: We don’t teach the multiplica- 
tion table, primarily and purposely as such, 
anymore. There is a much better way, and 
that is to teach the various products by the 
use of drill cards, by circles on the board, or 
other geometric figures. The writer learned 
his tables by singing them off the same as he 
learned some names and locations in geog- 
raphy. However the facts were not well 
mastered in this way and in consequence 
easily slipped out of mind. The counties of 
Wisconsin were likewise learned in alpha- 
Letic order and the towns of the home com- 
munity were parroted off in the same way. 
It was a perfectly artificial idea and method 
of very little practical value. 

In the beginning the idea of multiplica- 
tion is shown by the use of objects. When 
once the meaning is understood then the chief 
emphasis is upon the product as a memory 
result. 6x9 should spell 54 the same as 
itty stands for the image of the real object. 

Attentive repetition is the key to the situa- 
tion. The teacher may use various devices to 
maintain an interest, but she should make 
the drill a rational, not a mechanical, 
thoughtless exercise. Memory and _ habit 
both depend upon brain impressions,—the 
result chiefly of attentive repetition. 

Eighth Question: May a teacher keep 
children after school to make up lessons or 
for punishment? 

Answer: Keeping children after school is 
a bad practice. When the closing hour 


arrives there are other things usually for a 
teacher to do beside looking after delinquent 
children. If a teacher conducts her work 
skillfully during the day she will usually 
find it unnecessary to assist pupils outside of 
school hours. If a child asks the teacher for 
help after school that is a different matter. 
The parent has a legal right to ask that child- 
ren come home promptly after four o’clock. 
lf a teacher is obliged to keep pupils in at re- 
cess or after school very much her school 
system needs radical readjustment. 


Ninth Queston: What can be done if the 
school board does not furnish kindling? 

Answer: The board is in duty bound, 
under the law, and according to contract to 
keep the teacher supplied with all necessary 
equipment, supplies, fuel, and the like, to 
carry on the work of the school. Some 
boards are very careless and negligent in the 
performance of their duties. A _ teacher 
should ask courteously and repeatedly for 
what she needs; but if the board continues to 
ignore her requests, especially for an ab- 
solute necessity like kindling, it may be nec- 
essary to send the children home some day in 
order to wake up the board. 


Tenth Question: To what extent is the 
teacher responsible for the children’s health? 

Answer: The writer of these answers be- 
lieves that the teacher has large responsi- 
bility for the health of her pupils. To be sure 
the teacher has the children only about one- 
fourth of the time, but the conditions under 
which the pupils live during those six hours 
are deeply influential and significant in 
affecting the children’s health for better or 
for worse. Some teachers are both ignorant 
and careless in matters of health. If a 
young teacher herself is strong and vigorous 
she is not apt to appreciate the importance 
of personal health habits as far as her pupils 
are concerned. 

The teacher should see to it that the room 
is thoroughly aired out several times during 
the day even if there is a ventilating system. 
She has no right to have the room get either 
too hot or too cold. There should be a good 
thermometer hung near the center of the 
room and trusty pupils should assist the 
teacher in keeping the temperature between 
sixty five and seventy degrees practically all 
of the time. The water supplied to the child- 
ren should be above suspicion and the tank or 
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fountain should be scrubbed out and scalded 
out with boiling water frequently. Even if 
individual cups are used they will need atten- 
tion in order to keep them clean and whole- 
some. In the matter of cleanliness the teach- 
er will hardly go to extremes. Keep every- 
thing clean and neat. 

There are many health habits which can 
be inculcated in school to very great advan- 
tage. 

“Sanitary school houses, out-houses, and 
surroundings are the first essentials in the 
protection of the health of the children. Con- 
trary to the general opinion, the health con- 
ditions in rural districts are much below 


those in urban communities. One reason 
for this is the lack of ventilation in farm 
houses and country schools.” 

“A teacher’s knowledge of the symptoms 
of communicable dieases may save the lives 
of her pupils. She cannot be expected to 
diagnose cases but she will always be on the 
safe side to exclude from her school, children 
with rash, sore throat, flushed faces, head- 
aches, or coughs.” 

“It is not necessary that children know the 
number and names of the bones of the body, 
but it is very essential that they understand 
the rules of health and have habits of obey- 
ing the rules.” 


LaCrosse Puts On a Successful School Exposition 


At an early fall meeting of the advisory coun- 
cil of La Crosse, which is an organization elected 
by the teachers to advise with the superintendent 
ielative to matters pertaining to public school af- 
fairs of the city, it was agreed that a public school 
exposition some time during the year would be a 
desirable means of calling the attention of the 
public to the werk that is being done in the schools 
and incidentally of creating greater interest in 
them on the part of the public. 


A member of the advisory council was appointec 
to act as chairman of the committee. He selected 
a committee on a building representation basis 
Each building representative, according to the 
plan worked out by the exposition committee, or 
ganized a building committee to make plans for 
the building exhibit. 

The exposition was held on February 23, 2+ 
and 25, and it was open to the public both after- 
noon and evening. The gvmnasium floor in the 
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high school was divided up into booths which 
averaged about ten feet deep and fifteen feet wide, 
one for each elementary school and one for each 
department in the high school. The center of the 
floor was assigned to the domestic science and 
manual training exhibits. Kach school and each 
department in the high school prepared its own 
exhibit, which was arranged to get before the pub- 
lic the merits of the work being carried on in the 
school or department. The exhibits consisted of 
displays of academic and manual work, such as 
arithmetic and penmanship papers, themes, maps, 
spelling note-books from all the grades and manual 
training and domestic science work. In the higi 
school, each department exhibited the devices used 
in the teaching of the work of that particular de- 
partment as well as the results of the students’ 
efforts. There were complete city plans in the 
civics booth, simple and complex figures con- 
structed by the pupils in their work in geometry 
in the mathematics department booth ; themes and 
the school paper in the English booth; a survey 
of the trees of the city accompanied by pictures, a 
miniature electrical derrick, and demonstrations 
of chemical apparatus in the science booth; free- 
hand drawing, color work and eartoons in the art 
booth: simple and complex dresses, fine millinery 
and cooking in the domestic science booth; and 
displays of foundry and forge, machine shop, 
woodwork, automobile construction and plain and 


architectural drawing in the manual training 
booth. 

To create further interest in the exposition the 
auditorium of the high school building was used 
for free entertainments each evening. A program 
consisting of numbers by the kindergarten bands, 
work by the girls’ glee club, playlets by the dra- 
matic societies, a minstrel show and a_ physical 
education demonstration by the boys of the high 
school, dancing by the children of the grades, was 
put on each evening at 7:30. This program was 
not over an hour in length and was repeated each 
evening as many as three times. There was a 
change of program each evening. 

In addition, entertainments such as the kinder- 
garten bands, singing by the ward school children 
and by the high school glee clubs were conducted 
from 8:00 to 9:00 o’clock from the baleony of the 
gymnasium each evening. 

It is estimated that during the three days from 
eighteen to twenty thousand of our citizens viewed 
the work of the public schools, the gymnasium be- 
ing packed with people from the time the doors 
were opened at 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon until 
they closed at 10:00 at night. The children of 
the public schools were invited to bring their par 
ents and their friends. The result was that those 
who have children in school viewed the work that 
is heing done, and also hundreds of other citizens 
who are not directly interested in the public 
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schools were brought into close touch with them. 

The school authorities prepared an informa- 
tional bulletin on the work of all departments and 
all grades in the public school system, together 
with articles on the form of organization, how to 
study, how to select a course for high school pupils, 
and other topics which it was believed might be of 
assistance to the parents of children in the public 
schools, and this was distributed during the expo- 
sition. 

The impression made on the public by the ex- 
position was altogether good, and it is believed 
that as a result of it many people appreciate more 
fully than before the work of the pupils and 
teachers. 


THE SKOGMO CONSOLIDATION BILL 


The much-looked-for bill providing for the re- 
organization of the educational system of Wis- 
consin has been introduced by Senator Skogmo of 
River Falls. This bill provides for a new state 
board of education consisting of seven members, 
one of whom shall be a representative of labor, 
one of farmers, one of business interests, and one 
member must be a woman. ‘Two additional mem- 
bers are to be appointed, as are the others, by the 
governor. 

This board is to take the place of the present 
state board of education, state vocational board 
and department of education. The administration 
of the educational bonus law is also to be trans- 
ferred to this new board. The vocational educa- 
tion board is to be retained in name only to ad- 
minister the work of Stout Institute and the 
Platteville mining school. 

The state superintendent is ex-officio a member 
of the board. The entire scheme is modeled af- 
ter the California plan. 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER SCHOOL AT GREEN BAY 


A summer session for grade and junior high 
school teachers will be held in Green Bay from 
August 1 to September 3. The school board, at 
the suggestion of Superintendent Burton and As- 
sistant Superintendent MeIntyre, has decided to 
provide this opportunity for professional advance- 
ment to the local teachers without expense to 
them: teachers from outside of the city will be 
required to pav a tuition of twentv dollars. 

Instructors have been. engaged from Columbia, 
Chicago and Towa universities, and from other 
educational institutions outside the state. 
QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS INDICATE SALARY 

RANGE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Chester Newlun of the Marsh- 
field schools sent out a questionnaire to the nine 
normal schools, to several colleges, and to the Uni- 
versity relative to the prospective salaries for in- 
xperienced and experienced candidates for teach- 


ing positions next year. The following returns 
from the colleges and university indicate the esti- 
mates for high school teachers: 

1. What in your opinion will and should a 
promising but inexperienced graduate (class 1921) 
of your university or college receive per month 
next year? 

Answers: University—Men, $1,400 to $1,700 
per vear; women, $1,400 per year. Lawrence Col- 
lege—Men, $160 per month; women, $140 per 
month. Beloit College—Men, $160 to $175 per 
month; women, $130 to $150 per month. Ripon 
College—Men, $1,700 to $1,800 per year; women, 
$1,200 to $1,400 per year. 

2. An experienced graduate (class 1921) re- 
ceive ? 

Answers: University—Men, no limit, all de- 
pends upon the individual; women, $1,400 to 
$2,000 per year. Lawrence College—Men, $160 to 
%200 per month; women, $140 to $160 per month. 
Beloit College—Men, $175 per month; women, 
$150 per month. Ripon College—Men, $2,000 and 
up per vear; women, $1,500 and up per year. 


WISCONSIN BAND BOYS ORGANIZE 

The state organization formed some time ago 
under the leadership of William V. Arvold of the 
Reedsburg high school has adopted a constitution 
and by-laws and is increasing its membership 
every month. This organization seeks to promote 
a general interest in band music, to encourage the 
formation of bands in the grades and high schools 
of the state, and to bring to the attention of the 
general public the creat benefits boys receive mor- 
ally, mentally and physically by learning to play 
a band instrument. The organization also seeks 
to give every child an opportunity to receive the 
henefits of. the study of music. 

Those schools in the state that would like to he- 
come a part of this organization are requested te 
write to Mr. Arvold for further particulars. 

EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF VOCA- 
TIONAL APTITUDES 

The state board of education and the state boar: 
of vocational education have for over a year been 
assisting Professor M. V. O’Shea of the Univer- 
sity in making an investigation for the purpose 
of devising tests for measuring vocational apti- 
tudes. So far the experimental work has related 
to the measurement of native capacity for hand- 
composition in printing. Professor O’Shea_ se- 
cured the co-operation of the Lakeside Press of 
Chicago so that tests could be made upon their 
printers. Mr. Sparks, an assistant in the Uni- 
versity, has co-cperated in the work. A number 
of tests have been perfected as a result of experi 
mental work on the Chicago printers. They are 
now being applied to candidates in a number of 
cities who are beginning their preparation for 
hand-composition. On the basis of the results of 
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the tests, a prediction will be made regarding the 
novices that will succeed and those that will fail, 
or will achieve only a low degree of success. Care- 
ful records will be kept of the achievements of all 
these candidates, and in due course it will be pos- 
sible to determine whether the predictions that are 
now being made on the basis of the tests are sound. 
If the accuracy and usefulness of the tests are 
demonstrated in this way, then they can be used in 
the future to advise novices whether they should 
go on and make preparation for hand-composition 
or whether they should not. It is proposed to make 
an attempt to develop tests for measuring native 
capacity for other important vocations, so that 
novices can be advised definitely as to whether or 
not they possess aptitude for the vocations they 
desire to enter. 


THE LAONA SCHOOL AND PROGRESS 


An attractive little pamphlet has found its way 
to the Journal office. It is entitled The Laona 
Schools. A glance through its pages has convinced 
us that a reading of this pamphlet would be a 
good stimulant for some of the sleepy communi 
ties of southern or central Wisconsin. 

Here are some of the interesting facts that we 
learned concerning Laona schools: 

1. All teachers, except one, are either normal 
or college graduates. 

2. Four busses transport the pupils from out- 
ly ing districts to these schools. 

3. The grade school building is equipped with 
panos, a victrola and a 600 Keystone visual edu 
cation set, 

1. The plavground ix thorough 
apparatus, 

5. The new junior and senior high school build- 


ly equipped wit! 


ing is arranged with all classrooms, assembl, 
room, library and gymnasium on one floor. 

6. A large stage separates the assembly room 
avd ovmnasium, and opens into each. 

i. The school offers a four-vear agricultural 
course and a four-vear domestic course in addition 
to the usual courses. 

8. The library has 2.300 volumes and over 30 
magazines. 

9. A school nurse devotes her entire time to th: 
schoo] children. 

10. The student activities embrace a month 
paper, athletics, community fair, various school 
clubs, warm lunches and a public lecture course. 


VIOLIN CLASS INSTRUCTION IN THE STOUGH- 
TON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Three classes in public instruction for violin 
have been organized by Miss Doris Simonson, su 
pervisor of music, and Miss Martha Chandler, in- 
structor of violin of the University of Wisconsin. 
These classes meet at the nigh school on Saturda 
of each week. The first group of nine are junior 


high school pupils, the second group of eleven are 
sixth grade pupils, and the third group of eleven 
are fifth grade pupils. All pupils are required to 
pay for the music material and they must furnish 
a violin properly equipped. 

Kach pupil is required to do from twenty to 
thirty minutes’ practicing a day at the beginning 
of this course. By the end of the year the time 
will have increased to fifty or sixty minutes a day. 
Blanks are provided for the pupil to record the 
number of minutes of practice per day. These 
records are checked over by the teacher once a week 
and are used in judging accomplishment for the 
week. A continuous gradation goes on by means 
of the following device: As students improve in 
their group they are sent to the head of the lina, 
and if they are able to stay at the head three weeks 
in succession they are put into an advanced class. 

This tvpe of violin instruction is rather unique 
in public school work, and is carried on in not 
more than one or two cities of the state. 


TELLS OF THREE PRESIDENTS FIGHTING IN 
WISCONSIN 

Several miles below the mouth of the Bad Axe 
river at the little town of Victory, Vernon county, 
was fought the last battle of the famous Black 
Hawk war in which two men who later became 
presidents of the United States, Abraham Lincoln 
and Zachary Taylor, and Jefferson Davis, who be- 
came the president of the southern Confederacy, 
suw service on Wisconsin soil. This event, which 
marked the end of Indian troubles in Wisconsin. 
is described by W. A. Titus in his series of articles 
Cealing with ‘‘Historic Spots in Wisconsin,’’ in the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, published quarterlv 
by the State Historical society. 

The Indians, after the skirmish at Wisconsin 
Heights, broke their way through the wilderness to 
the Mississippi. There they were attacked from 
the river by soldiers on board the governmeni 
steamer Warrior, and the following day by troops 
who had been pursuing them. The few red men 
who escaped across the Mississippi were massacred 
by Wabasha, a Sioux chief, while of those who 
fought the troops, few escaped death. Black Hawk, 
himself, found refuge among the Winnebagos but 
was later betrayed to federal agents.—University 
Press Bulletin. 


What Struck Him 

Proud Citizen: ‘So you’ve been visiting our 
schools, eh? Splendid, aren’t they? Magnificent 
discipline superb buildings, beautiful furnishings. 
Ry the way, I want to ask you what was the first 
thing that struck you on entering the boys’ depart- 
ment?” 

Visitor (truthfully): “A pea from a_ pea- 
shooter!”’ 


Didn’t Have the Price 

Returning home from the dentist’s where he had 
zone to have a loose tooth drawn little Raymond 
reported as follows: ‘‘The doctor told me ’fore he 
began that if I cried or screamed it would cost me 
a dollar, but if I was a good boy it would be onlv 
50 cents.” “Did you scream?’ his mother asked. 
“How could I?”’ answered Ray; ‘‘you only gave me 
50 cents.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL NEWS 





Arbor and Bird day is May 6, next. 

Two Rivers is to have a new 
school. 

The N. E. A. meets at Des Moines the first week 
ef next July. 

The county normal 
opened a model school. 


Women of Green Bay have petitioned the city 
council for representation on the school board. 


The junior and senior high school pupiis of Den- 
mark have moved into their new $60,000 building. 


Supt. M. N. Maclver reports that the high school 
enrollment at Oshkosh has attained the 1,000 mark. 

Principal Bray, of Sparta, goes to the superin- 
tendency of Fort Atkinson at a reported salary of 
$3,600. 

W. F. Price of New Richmond has been engaged 
as the principal of the Black River Falls high 
school for next year. 

About fifty educators from Wisconsin attended 
the annual convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence at Atlantic City. 

The school board of Appleton passed a resolution 
favoring the immediate construction of two new 
junior high school buildings. 

E. A. Seymour, county superintendent of Brown 
county, reports an average rural attendance this 
year of between 93 per cent and 95 per cent. 

State Supt. C. P. Cary in an address before the 
joint finance committee suggested that the salary 
of the state superintendent should be increased to 
$12,000. 

Over 175 teachers from Neenah, Appleton and 
Oshkosh visited the Oshkosh Normal on March 4, 


$400,000 high 


at Wisconsin Rapids has 


to witness demonstration teaching involving the use’ 


of projects. 

The comparatively new school building at Winter, 
Sawyer county, was completely destroyed by fire 
recently. School work is being continued in one 
(f the churches. 

Students of the county training school at Fond 
du Lac spent one week in the rural schools of the 
county, teaching and observing the work of the 
regular teachers. 

The bureau of public health nursing and child 
welfare, state board of health, held its second an- 
uual meeting of public health nurses March 29- 
30-31, at Madison. 

The mid-winter festival recently held under the 
auspices of the Waukesha high school was a de- 
cided success. Over $800 was netted as a result 
cf the undertaking. 

The question of an appropriation of $350,000 
for the purchase of a site and erection of a junior 
high school at Chippewa Falls is voted on at the 
election this spring. 

At a special school meeting held at Reeseville, 
the voters decided to uphold the action taken at the 
annual meeting last July to build a schooi addition 
at a cost of $20,000. 


K. J. Young, county superintendent of schools of 
Grant county, has been appointed to the superin- 
tendency of the educational department of the state 
fair by the Wisconsin state department of agricul- 
ture. 


The bonds for the city of Marinette to provide 
for the new Junior high school building, amount- 
ing to $225,000, have been sold, and the building 
will be erected at once. 

Sixty-four schools of Marinette county have pur- 
chased phonographs. One of these schools has put 
in a course in music, and instruction is given by 
nieans of the phonograph. 

P. J. Zimmers, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Manitowoc and now superintendent of schools 
at Boise City, Idaho, called on Wisconsin friends 
en route to Atlantic City. 

All rural teachers of Eau Claire county are mem- 
bers of the N. E. A. It is believed that this 100 
per cent record for the rural teachers of a county 
is unique in the United States. 

Friends of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, superintendent 
of schools of Kenosha will be glad to learn that 
she is now able to be home after a long illness in 
the Hahnemann hospital in Chicago. 

Miss Ethel Wendt, who 
guages in the Menomonee Falls high school re- 
signed from her position to become the bride of 
Henry Rapean of Rockford, Illinois. 

Since 1916 in the Oshkosh high school, the Louise 
M. Choate memorial medal for excellence in English 
has been awarded to seven boys and three girls. 
Are boys superior to girls in English? 

District No. 2, town of King, Lincoln county, has 
built three modern one-room schools for not over 
thirty pupils. The last of these schools was opened 
March 7, with an enrollment of four children. 

Charles S. Meek, superintendent of schools, Mai- 
ison, has accepted a position as superintendent of 
schools of Toledo, Ohio. It is reported that the 
new position carries with it a salary of $10,000. 

At a parent-teachers’ association held in Eau 
Ciaire a motion was carried endorsing the action 
of the school board in debarring fraternity students 
from representing the school.in outside activities. 

Every department of the Janesville schools is 
represented on the advisory council recently formed 
by the teachers of that city for the purpose of pro- 
moting the general welfare of the local schools. 

Fond du Lac reports that according to available 
figures it has the lowest percentage of retarded 
pupils in the graded schools of United States. Oniy 
seventeen per cent of the grade children are re- 
tarded. 


has been teaching lan- 


Several ex-school teachers are on the educational 
committee of the legislature. The. chairman of 
this committee is Miles L. Hineman, of Tomah 
Mr. Hineman has had eighteen years of teaching 
experience. 

Miss Katherine F. Reed, formerly principal of the 
Kenosha day school for the deaf, and who for many 
years has been connected with the work of the dav 
schools for the deaf in the state, died recently at 
her home in Milwaukee. j 

Socialist members of the Milwaukee school board 
are opposing the proposition of Supt. M. C. Potter 
to have an all-year school year. They declare the 
plan is unworkable, and that it is too hot in sum- 
mer to go to school. 

The grade teachers’ club of Superior has issued 
a very attractive calendar for the year 1921-1922. 
In addition to the calendar pad, the card contains 
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ten suggestions for self improvement recommended 
by the professional committee of the club. 

Representatives of women’s organizations of the 
state appeared before the judiciary committee of 
the senate to speak in favor of Senator Anderson’s 
bill that gives both parents joint control over the 
secular and religious education of their children. 

The common council of the city of Merrill has 
adopted a resolution to accept the plans for new 
school buildings submitted by the school board, and 
it has authorized the school board to advertise and 
to receive bids for the erection of these new build- 
ings. 

Janesville is formulating plans for an exposition 
next month showing the work of the pupils in the 
high, grade and vocational schools. The manual 
training and domestic science exhibits in both the 
vocational and regular schools will be the special 
attractions. 

The school board at Fond du Lac is consideriag 
the advisability of providing for an eight weeks’ 
summer session to help delinquent pupils in keep- 
ing up to grade. Two recitations in each subject 
would be held each day so that a semester’s credit 
could be given to the pupils. 

The voters of the town of Sevastopol near Stur- 
geon Bay have decided to build a combined grade 
and high school. At a special election called at 
Washburn, the towns of Mason, Kelly and Lincoln 
aiso decided for consolidation; the electors voted 
fer a union free high school. 

The many friends and acquaintances of Mr. H. 
A. Whipple, who is well known in the state both 
through his work as a superintendent of schools 
and as a representative of the Houghton Mifflin 
Beok Company, will regret to learn of his bereave- 
ment in the recent death of his wife at a hospitai 
in Madison. 

A misunderstanding has arisen between the 
teachers of West Milwaukee and the school board 
relative to salary increases. The teachers claim 
that the board gave them a verbal promise to adopt 
the same schedule as was given Milwaukee teach- 
ers on January first, and the board denies such an 
understanding. 

The annual state internormal oratorica] contest 
was held at Platteville on March 18. The candidate 
representing Oshkosh won first place, Superior 
made second, and Eau Claire third. Frank A. But- 
ler, the winner of first place, will represent Wis- 
consin in the interstate contest at Warrensburg, 
Missouri, on May 6, next. 

The three hundred pupils of the schools in Green 
Bay who have been barred from school for twenty- 
five days because of their refusal to submit to vac- 
cination have returned to their classes. Many of 
these pupils have kept up with their studies through 
home study. Daily telephone conferences with the 
teaching staff made this possible. 

A recent report of the Industrial Commission 
shows that the children who get permits to work 
are backward in school. Of all the children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and fifteen who were 
granted permits, only 46 per cent had completed 
the eighth grade as opposed to 64 per cent of un- 
employed children of the same ages. 


Because the city council refused to accede to a 
demand for a much needed junior high school at a 
cost of $60,000, the residents of the fourth ward 
(Sawyer) of Sturgeon Bay were considering with- 
drawing from the city. This ward is separated from 
the rest of the city by a large body of water. 
Finally a compromise was reached, and as a result 
this ward will soon have a $55,000 building. 


Miss Edith McEachron of Burlington was ap- 
pointed by State Supt. Cary to act as county super- 
intendent of schools of Racine county for the bal- 
ance of the term. Owing to the low saiary paid 
in that county this office has been vacant since the 
resignation last fall of the former superintendent, 
Miss Isabel Swantz. The county board of super- 
visors recently increased the salary from $1,500 to 
$2,800. 

Last fall the city of Oshkosh cast 12,000 votes at 
the political election. A recent special election on 
the question of changing the number of members 
of the school board polled oniy 2,210 votes, and 
the proposition carried by a small majority. Tne 
new seven member board, taking the piace of the 
original seventeen members, is chosen at the spring 
election. The new board will elect the new city 
superintendent. 

A news note from a Kenosha paper states that 
nineteen resignations of teachers are already on 
file, and that others may follow soon. This is 
simply an indication of the unrest existing at the 
present time in the teaching profession. Schoo! 
boards seem reluctant to pay higher salaries in 
the face of a decreasing cost of living, while teach- 
ers are not willing to accept any reduction until 
their board bills are less. 

It appears now as if Racine college will soon be- 
long only to memory. For the past three years 
the buildings and grounds have not been used for 
educational purposes, and heirs of the late Charles 
Wright, who assisted in founding the coliege, are 
bringing action to gain title to the land. A provi- 
sion of the gift was that the property should revert 
to the heirs if the trustees of Racine college should 
fail to use it for collegiate purposes. 

Merrill is to have the first county dental dispen- 
sary in Wisconsin. A committee consisting of two 


local dentists, together with W. S. Freeman, county. 


superintendent of schools, and Edna Witwen, county 
nurse, will formulate the plans. Each dentist in 
the county will give one day a month to this work, 
without compensation. The county has appro- 
priated funds for the maintenance of the dispensary, 
and ordinary dental work will be done without 
charge to the patient. 

A few reports of salaries for city superintendents 
for the school year 1921-1922 have reached this 
office. Supt. F. D. Wartinbee, of Clintonville, has 
been re-elected at $4,000; Supt. William Darling, 
of Eau Claire, will receive $4,500, a $500 increase. 
Supt. P. F. Neverman, of Marinette, will also re- 
ceive $4,500 as against $4,000 of last year. Supt. 
Henry Smith, of Oconte Falls, has been increased 
from $3,200 to $3,700, and Supt. L. R. Creutz, of 
Menroe, from $3,300 to $3,600. 


The Clinton school board issued an ultimatum to 
the surrounding districts that unless these districts 
joined with the village of Clinton in building and 
maintaining a joint high school that the pupils of 
these communities would be debarred from attend- 
ing school in Clinton. This action was made neces- 
sary by the fact that there is not sufficient room in 
the present building for all pupils; and now that it 
is to be remodeled the tuition will not pay for the 
extra expense involved in the education of out-of- 
town students. 

Racine and Kenosha counties have jointly voted 
the sum of $50,000 for the erection of a dormitory 
in connection with the county training school. It 
is expected that each county will be entitled to 
$3,000 state aid, making a total of $56 000 avail 
able. It is planned to erect a dormitory to accommo- 
date sixty students, and with a special section for 
members of the faculty. The building will prob- 
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ably consist of a basement and two stories. It 
will be built as nearly fire proof as possible, and 
will furnish the students with every modern con- 
venience. 

The meeting of the Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ association at Madison, March 11-12, was a 
pronounced success both as to attendance and pro- 
gram. By a majority vote of thirty-six the asso- 
ciation decided against affiliation with the N. E. A. 
Officers of the association for next year are: Presi- 
dent, Supt. Frank Holt, Janesville; secretary, Mary 
Hargrave, Madison; treasurer, Supt. J. F. Waddeli. 
Members of the executive committee are: Prin. A. 
J. Henkel, Lodi; R. F. Hoskins, Dodgeville, and 
E. J. Young, superintendent of schools, Grant 
county. 

The high school at Palmyra, under the guidance 
of Principal Chester W. Collman, has adopted the 
“school republic’ system of government. Officers 
parallel those of a typical city, with the high school 
principal acting as city manager and the final court 
of appeals. The common council meets once a 
week to make needed laws; but such laws may not 
be passed until one week after they have been in- 
troduced for consideration. Both the mayor and 
city manager have the right of veto. Principal 
Collman believes that this plan fosters the right 
aititude toward school discipline, and at the same 
time provides a training ground for the develop- 
ment of good citizens. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A First French Course. By Louis A. Roux, A. B. 
Head of French Department, Newark Academy, 
Newark, N. J. Illustrations by George H. Whit- 
ney. New York. The MacMillian Company. 

Community Organization. By Joseph Kinmont 
Hart, Author of Democracy in Education. New 
York. The MacMillian Company. 

The Golden Book of Springfield. By Vachel Lind- 
say, A Citizen of that City. Being the review of 
a book that will appear in the autumn of the 
year 2018, and an extended description of Spring- 
field, Illinois, in that year. New York. The 
MacMillian Company. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Amer- 
ican Supplement, Being the Sixth Volume of the 
Complete Work. Waldo Selden Pratt, Editor 
Charles N. Boyd, Associate Editor. New York. 
The MacMillian Company. 

Colorado State Teachers College Bulletin. Sec- 
tions one and two of the a aga Survey of 
Colorado State Teachers College. I. Adminis- 
trative Control. II. Educational Organization. 
Published by the Board of Trustees, Greeley, 
Colorado. 

The National Crisis in Education: An Appeal to 
the People. Report of the Proceedings of the 
National Citizens Conference on Education cal- 
led by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and held at the Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. D., May 19, 20, 21, 1920. Edited by 
William T. Bawden, Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner. Washington Government Printing Office. 

Nursery School Education. Edited by Grace Owen, 
B. Se., Principal of the Mather Training College, 
Manachester. Published by E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York City. 

Selected Writings of Abraham Lincoln. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart. LL. D., Litt. D., Professor 
of Government, Harvard University, Publishers— 
The Gregg Publishing Company—New York— 
Chicago—Boston—San Francisco—Liverpool. 
Price $0.75. 








Evening Play Centres for Children. The Story of 
Their Origin and Growth. By Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan with a preface by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York City. 

Methods and Results of Testing School Children. 


Manual of tests used by the psychological survey 


in the public schools of New York City including 
the social and physical studies of the children 
tested. By Evelyn Dewey, Emily Child, Beards- 
ley, Rumi. Publishers—E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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_ ARM MOVEMENT 


SUMMER SCHOOLS--1921 


Columbus, Ohio . . . . June 20 to August 26 
Chicago, Illinois . . . . . June 25 to July 15 
Denver, Colorado . . . . . June 20 to July 25 
Trenton, New Jersey . . . . . July 5 to July 29 


INSTRUCTION 


Methods of Supervising and Teaching Public 
School Writing, Penmanship Psychology, Pedagogy 
and Practice. 

Public School Drawing and Normal Commercial 
Courses. 


DEMAND 
Supervisors and Special Teachers of Hand- 
writing, Drawing and Commercial Subjects are in 
Greater Demand Than Ever Before. 
SALARIES 
Justify Specialization. 
For Complete Information Address 


Zanerian College of Penmanship 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Home of Zaner Method Writing 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Poetic Origins and the Ballad. By Louise Bound 
Ph. D. Professor of English in the University of 
Nebraska. New York. The MacMillan Com- 
pany. 

The Nation and the Schools. A study in the Appli- 
cation of the Principle of Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion in the United States. By John A. H. Keith, 
President State Normal School, Indiana, Pa. 
William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbus University. New 
York. The MacMillan Company. 

The Essentials of Good Teaching. By Edwin Ar- 
thur Turner, Director of Practice Teaching, Illi- 
nois State Normal University. Author of “Our 
Common Friends and Foes” and Joint Author of 
“A rural Arithmetic.” With Introduction by 


Lotus D. Coffman. President of the University 
of Minnesota. D. C. Heath & Co. Publishers. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 

Famous Days in the Century of Invention. By 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 
Gertrude L. Stone. Instructor in the State Nor- 
mal School, Gorham, Maine. And M. Grace 


Fickett, Instructor in State Normal School West- 
field, Massachusetts. D. C. Heath & Co., Pub- 
lishers. Boston. New York. Chicago. 

Helzs for Students of History, No. 26. Edited by 
C. Johnson. M. A. H. W. V. Temperley, M. 


A., and J. P. Whitney, D. D. D.C. L. Monuments 
of English Municipal Life. By the Late : 
Cunningham, D. D., F. B. A., F. S. A. Fellow 


of Trinity College, Cambridge, Archdeacon of 


Ely. Edited by D. H. S. Cranage. Litt. D., F. S A. 
London. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York. The MacMillan Co. 


The Outline of History. Being a plain History of 
Life and Mankind. By H. G. Wells. Written 
with the Advice and Editorial Help of Mr. Earnest 
Baker, Sir H. H. Johnston, Sir E. Ray Lankes- 
ter and Professor Gilbert Murray. And _Illus- 
trated by J. F. Horrabin. In two Volumes. 
New York. The MacMillan Cumpany. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Drill. By Charles L. Frank, 
B. Se. LLB. Chairman Department of Stenog- 
raphy, Typewritting, and Office Training, Morris 
High School, New York City. Lecturer on Meth- 
ods of Teaching Commercial Subjects, New York 
University, and College of the City of New York 
and Joseph Jacobs, B. Se. Instructor of Stenog- 
raphy, Theodore Roosevelt High School and Har- 
lem Evening High School. Price $3.00. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons 2 West 45th Street, New York. 

Cambridge Essays on Adult Education. Edited by 
R. St. John Parry Vice-Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. At the University Press. 1920. 

Principles of Human Geography. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. Research Association in Geogra- 
phy, Yale University and Sumner W. Cushing 
Late Head of the Department of Geography in 


the State Normal School, of Salem, Mass. Price 
$3.50. New York. John Wiley & Sons, Ince. 
London. Chapman & Hall, Limited. 1921. 


Our Economic Organization. By Leo C. Marshall, 
Professor of. Political Economy and Dean of the 
School of Commerce and Administration. The 
University of Chicago, and Leverett S. Lyon, 
Assistant Professor of Commercial Organiza- 
tion. The University of Chicago. The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York. 


Essential Facts about Paper. By William Bond 
Wheelwright. Author of from Paper Mill to 
Press Room. Privately Printed for Bradner 


Smith & Company, Chicago. 


Pensonality Culture by College Faculties: By 
David E. Berg. After visiting seventy-two uni- 
versity teachers of all ranks at work with summer 
school classes in twenty-five subjects. Institute 
for Public Service. New York City. 


Stenciling. By Adelaide Mickel, Department of 
Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Perria, Illinois. The Manual Arts Press. Peorio, 
Illinois. Price $.85. 


Edited by G. 


Cambridge Georgrarhical Readers. 
. G. S. The British Empire. 


F. Bosworth, F. R 
Cambridge. At the University Press. 1920. 
Community Civics. By Edgar W. Ames, M. A. 
Head of Department of History and Civics Troy 
High School, Troy, N. Y., and Arvie Eldred, B. A., 
Superintendent of Schools, Troy, N. Y. The 

MacMillan Company, New York. 

Diseases of Economic Plants. By F. L. Stevens, 
Ph. D. Professor of Plant Pathology in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and J. G. Hall, M. A., Formerly 
Assistant in Vegetable Pathology in the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. The 
MacMillan Company, New York. 

The Curriculum. By Kenneth Richmond. Publish- 
ers—Constable & Company Ltd., London. 

The Nursery School. By Margaret McMillan. 
Publishers—London and Toronto. J. M. Dent & 

Sons, Ltd.; New York City, E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 

Barry Lyndon. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Edited by Charles Elbert Rhodes, A. M., Assistant 
principal of the Lafayette High School, Buffalo. 
Lecturer in English at the University of Buffalo. 
Publishers—The Gregg Publishing Company — 
New York—Chicago—-Boston—San Francisco— 
Liverpool. Price $0.88. 

Taft Papers on the League of Nations. Speeches 
and letters of Ex-President William Howard Taft. 
Edited by Theodore Marburg, M. A., LL. D., and 
Horace E. Flack, Ph. D. Price $4.50. New 
York. The MacMilliam Company, Publishers. 

History of the United States. By Henry William 
Elson, Ph. D., Litt. D. New York and London. 
MacMillian Company, Publishers. 

Junior Wage Earners. By Anna Y. Reed, Ph. D., 





Assisted by Wilson Woelpper. New York. The 
MacMilianm Company, Publishers. 
American Political Ideas. By Charles Edward 


Merriam, Ph. D., Professor of Political Science, 


University of Chicago. New York. The Mac- 
Millan Company, Publishers. 
Laboratory Projests in Physics. A manual of 


practical experiments for beginners. By Fred- 
erick F. Good, A. M., Instructor in the School of 
Practical Arts and in the School of Education, 
Columbus University, New York City. New York. 
The MacMillian Company, Publishers. 

Select Extracts Illustrating Florentine Life in the 
Fifteenth Century. By Esther G. Roper, B. A. 
London and New York. The MacMillian Com. 
pany. 

A History of English Literature. By William 
Allan Neilson, Ph. D., LL. D., President of Smith 
College, formerly Professor of English in Har- 
vard University, and Ashley Horace Thorndike, 
Ph. D., L. H. D., Professor of English in Colum- 
bia University. New York. The MacMillian 
Company, Publishers. 

A First Book in American History. By Charles A. 
Beard and William C. Bagley. New York. 
The MacMillian Company, Publishers. 


Failure is only for those who think failure.— 
Business Proverbs. 
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With the Phono-Song Course Records 


Children Learn to Sing 


The Phono-Song Course is presented 
in twenty-five double-disc records pre- 
pared under the supervision of Miss 


Mabel E. Bray, head of the Depart- 


in this torm what the teacher may not be 
able to do, and to provide a systematic 
and interesting course for schools having 
no music supervision. 





ment of Music, State Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey. The course pro- 
vides musical training for children in 
the first four grades in school, or at 
home. 


In this course children will learn, first, 
160 good songs; second, how to ‘‘place’’ 
their voices; third, to recognize and 
classify rhythm; fourth, the themes of 
some of the best music. 

There are six records for the First 
Grade, six for the Second Grade, six 
for the Third Grade, and seven for the 
Fourth Grade. 


These records include Rhythm 
Games, Tone Games (Voice Training), 
Rote Songs, Type (or 
Study) Songs, Sight- 
Reading Songs, Two- 
part Songs, and Music 
Appreciation. They are 
intended to supplement 
the work of the music 
supervisor, by supplying 


The songs in the Phono-Song Course, 
all sung by singers with the pure light 
soprano voices essentially suited to 
children’s singing, are so graded that 
each new step follcws the last in natural 
and logical order. 


The books to accompany these records are 
published by C. C. Birchard & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., one book for each of the four 
grades. The publishers also issue a Manual for 
Teachers, giving a complete outline of the 
course, and detailed direction for teaching it. 
The music in the books is printed just as the 
songs are recorded, so that the teacher and 
pupils can follow as the records play. 


A free pamphlet describing the Phono- Clip this coupon and mail today 












Song Course will be sent upon request SS ee 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
icational Depart t, New York City 
Teachers who are unable to secure school record the follow literature: 


locally may send orders direct to the Educational 
Departrent, Columbia Graphophone Company, 
New York City. 


(Check subject desired.) 


Columbia School 
Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 





The Phono-Song Course ( 
Band Accompaniment Records [) 
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| Children's Record List 0 
| Musical Measurement Manual D 
Doors fitted with lock and j Edu 
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Educational Department 
key. 





onal Record Catalog 0 


Literature and Music 2 

Seven shelves for records. Columbia Graphophone Co. 

Reproducer, winding a za AMCe er eee eet tee eee ee eeeeretetseessese 
crank, and turntable may New York City , Cai! Mae se 
be locked in Pushmobile. & 

Either Oak or Mahogany. Canadian Factory: Toronto Gre RAG ei ids vee ea beedacaennenses 
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Cataloging Rules on Cards 
NEW EDITION 

Rules and Guides . . $4.35 

ee. <x. gee 





(Prices do not include 
transportation) 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat Printing Company 
Sole Publishers 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Mer vaca 
Pencil No. 174 Tl 





Le M EAGLE PENCILCO. 
MM NEW YORK— 


a SEE 


f| For Sale at Your Dealer _Made in Five Grades 7 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 
EAGLE MIKADO 
. EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK - 
Le Ix =101 — F =|—)— Ir =0 1 - 
































The Wise Teacher Organizes His Desk Work 


A handy, efficient, and attractive Work Or- 


@ canizer for your desk. It takes care of pend- 
ing matters and keeps them away from peeping eyes. 


No. 330 10x17, six pockets, leatherette $2.50 






No. 332 104x19,ten “ ‘2 3.50 
No. 710 9 x11, six oa board .90 
a ; THE PARKER COMPANY 
Si OFFICE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


4 : 12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Plentiful Towels for the Teachers’ Room 


Teachers who have had to bring their own 
towels from home or use questionable towels 
in the Teachers’ Room especially appreciate 
the convenience of 


©uliwon Paper Towels 


SERVED COUBLE COUBLE SERVI 


ONLIWON TOWELS are soft and absorbent. 
They are served singly from an automatic cabinet that 
protects them from dust and promiscuous handling. 


Send for sample towels. 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Department 24 Albany, N. Y. 








Brand New in Content 


THE FIELD PRIMER 
THE FIELD FIRST READER 


Ready in May 


These books contain new and valuable material 
of genuine appeal to the pupil. Talking animals 
and Mother Goose, as well as modern stories of 
child life, poems and jingles, appear in these 
pages, while in the First Reader a few simple 
stories about the flag, about Washington, and 
about a boy hero of the Revolution, lay the foun- 
dation for training in patriotism. A number of 
the selections are indramatic form. The charm- 
ing and fanciful illustrations by Maginel Wright 
Enright interpret the spirit and add to the at- 
tractiveness of the stories. 

Together the two books form a complete basal 
system of reading for the first year. As they 
contain fresh material treated in a new fashion, 
they may to advantage be used coordinately 
with any other series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








The Tendency in Commercial 
Education 


is toward a more comprehensive training and 
away from the exclusive teaching of the mechan- 
ics and technique of business at the expense of 
fundamentals. 


The books listed below are in keeping with 
these present-day tendencies. 


Business Organization and Administration, by //. 
Anton de Haas, Professor of Foreign Trade, 
New York University. 

A vivid picture of the whole field of modern business. 
Brought down to the level of secondary school pupils. 
Comprehensive and teachable. . P $1.60 


An Introduction to Economics, by Graham A. 
Laing, Professor of Economics, University of 
Arizona. 


Prepared especially for high school pupils. Simple, 
teachable, and deeeewensio eis Successful from the 


start. ‘ . : - $1.40 
Office Training for iii * Rupert P. 
SoRelle. 


A thorough treatment of office routine. Everything 
stenographers should: know. Used in’ hundreds of 
schools, both public and private. F Text, $1.25 

Exercises, .75 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 











LIPPINCOTT’S 


NEW GRADE TEXTS 


The Child’s Own English Book, by Alice 
E. Ball. 
Structural deficiencies in language sup- 
plied through the creative instinct of 
the child. Competitive and game ele- 
ments stimulate interest. Original in 
method and application. 


Modern Physiology Hygiene and Health, by 
Mary S. Haviland. 
A basal series for intermediate schools. 
Directs the attention of the child 
through his own interests and activi- 
ties to the health fundamentals of his 
body and environment. 
Contains a wealth of project material, 
memory work and investigations for 
the pupils. Consists of three books: 
Primer: The most wonderful house in 
the world. 
Book I:] The Play House. 


Book II: (In preparation.) 
Write for further detaits. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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We are the state representatives for 
Fun-ful offering everything needed 


in this line. 
Send for complete 


catalog 
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PRIMARY COURSE 
GRACE R. POTTER, Director 


Whitewater offers exceptional opportu- 
nity for highly specialized training. The 
Primary Course gives 


PROFFSSIONAL WORK 


OBSERVATION 
PRACTICE 
emphasis being placed on the Arts, 
Reading, Music, Drawing, Dramatics, 


Plays and Games, Child Psychology, In- 
dustrial Arts. 

Be a teacher of little children. 

Choose the PRIMARY COURSE at the 


SUMMER SESSION 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 
JUNE 20th TO JULY 30th, 1921 


For further information address 
PRESIDENT F. S. HYER 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Write for General Catalog. 








The University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 27th to August 5, 1921 
(Law School June 20 to August 26) 


One fee, $20, for all courses (except Law $32) 


Courses in all Colleges, leading 


to the Bachelor’s and Higher 
Degrees and providing opportunity 
for professional advancement. 


For: University, College and Normal 


School Instructors; High School Teach- 


ers, Principals, Superintendents. Men 
and Women in Professional Life; Col- 
lege Graduates and Undergraduates; 
High School Graduates. 


New this year: Special work for Grade 
School Teachers and Supervisors. 


RESEARCH FACILITIES 


For further information, address 


Director Summer Session, Madison 


LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 

















JOHN CALLAHAN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction--Elect 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
MAy, 1921 





